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yan er gQuson’s ‘Renaissance: A Review 


BY CHARLES TRINKAUS 
a. vo scholars in a variety of fields will find this book 


indispensable for years to come. Motivated by the same confusion 
of tongues that besets all who venture in this field, Professor Ferguson 
_ sought clarity, if not light, in an orderly investigation of the history of 
Renaissance study within the matrix of the changing conceptions of the 
times. Although he begins with Petrarch and Giovanni Villani in the 
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Among the books acquired by The Pierpont Morgan Library in 1949 is 
an exceptionally fine copy of Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae [in 
French], Paris: Antoine Vérard, 19 August 1494, ex coll. C. Fairfax 
Murray, only recorded copy in this country. This edition is the first illus- 
trated one of the translation made by Regnier de S. Trudon and is pre- 
ceded only by the Bruges edition of 1477, which is not represented in 
America. (Contributed by Curt F. Buhler, Morgan Library) 


first half of the fourteenth century and carries the history of the Renais- 
sance idea up to the present, one half of this long and compactly written 
book is devoted to the ninety years since Burckhardt. He thus focusses 
attention on the present dilemma of Renaissance scholarship. 

His treatment of the varying currents of modern scholarly (and not- 
so-scholarly) speculation about the Renaissance need not be discussed in 
detail. While different selections are possible, some one is necessary, and 
it would be difficult to quarrel with Ferguson’s. Moreover, his classifica- 
tions and analyses of the various schools and approaches are both accu- 
rate and incisive. Somewhere in this section each reader is apt to find 
an X-ray mirror of himself where he will be confronted with his own 
preconceptions and come to realize that they are not so private and 
original but carefully typed and labelled. Such an experience may very 
well be salutary, and it would seem to be one of Ferguson’s major 
intentions to make it so. 

In the achievement of such an effect lies both the merit and what one 
has to regret in Ferguson’s method. Here is a solid, academic historian 
of the Renaissance who, in a long, sustained act of self-restraint has 
refrained from giving anything but the most indirect clues to his own 
conception of the period. He has presented the varying schools of 
thought and approaches in relation to their contemporary, political, cul- 
tural and national vested interests, yet he supplies scarcely a word con- 
cerning the relation of these views to the historical actuality of the 
Renaissance. Furthermore, he makes almost no value judgments but 
identifies, classifies and relates the works to their contemporary currents 
of opinion. The major exception is his obvious distaste for those Renais- 
sance conceptions that have grown out of the mystical, racial nationalism 
of recent vintage, the most influential representative of which was 
Konrad Burdach. He is also inclined to regard Hegel as the evil genius 
of modern German and Italian historiography, therein reflecting the 
Anglo-American empirical tradition in which he was nurtured. 

While the astringency of Ferguson’s self-denial has its advantages, 
particularly in creating a mood of dispassionate honesty, it also leaves 
a sense of emptiness and a relativistic query: what if the Renaissance 
is nothing but a complex, continuing, constantly changing, modern 
dream about the past? He makes clear his belief, however, that there 
is a reality toward which we can objectively relate our dreaming more 
and more and he grants that, ‘the multiplicity of interpretations has 
contributed to our knowledge as well as to our confusion.’ (p. 388.) 
He is able, in fact, to catalogue in his ‘Conclusion’ the types of inade- 
quacies he has discovered. But these constitute mainly an unfulfilled 


program of needed corrections. 


Lai 


This is a very extensive survey, which attempts to combine the work 
of general cultural history with literary history, art history, the history 
of philosophy, the history of science and economic history in their too 
often isolated approaches to the Renaissance. It would have been in 
the interest of the more integrated approach which Ferguson seeks, if 
he had included a complete bibliography of the works that he has 
analyzed in these different fields and had classified them according to 
his scheme of interpretation. The present bibliography only contains 
references to discussions of the study of the Renaissance, and the table 
of contents is topical rather than bibliographical. An extensive index 
helps, but it does not include many of the works cited only in the 
footnotes. 

Since in the present volume Professor Ferguson’s judgments about 
the historical validity of the works he is discussing are minimal, we can 
only look forward with keener anticipation to his own promised volume 
interpreting the Renaissance. With this one as a sample, it may not be 
too much to expect that long awaited new synthesis, which would profit 
from the experience of previous scholars the author has so effectively 
reviewed. 


Wallace K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought, Five Centuries of 
Interpretation, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, xiv and 
429 p., Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Other reviews of this important publication have appeared in Speculum, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 3 (William F. Church) ; Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLVII, No. 5 
(P. O. Kristeller) ; Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. XXII, No. 31 (Garrett 
Mattingly) ; The Catholic Historical Review, Vol. XXV, No. 3 (Walter W. J. 
Wilkinson). 


‘The Medici (. hapel’: A Review 
BY WOLFGANG STECHOW 


T is to be hoped that by the time this brief review appears Mr. de 

Tolnay will be preparing for early publication the last two tomes of 
his comprehensive work on Michelangelo. The first two of these, The 
Youth of Michelangelo and The Sistine Chapel, came out in 1943 and 
1945. For anyone who may wish to penetrate into the works of one of 
the greatest artists that ever lived, these are truly indispensable and 
highly polished tools. They are so primarily by dint of the author’s pain- 
staking scholarly care for the details of an oeuvre which offers extreme 
difficulties in regard to documentation. This is especially true where the 
preparatory drawings are concerned, a field in which Mr. de Tolnay 
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has already put us in his debt by his previous publications. In the present 
volume the learned apparatus is chiefly displayed in the ‘Critical Section’ 
and in the catalogue of drawings to which is added an appendix listing 
the most important documents, a bibliography and an index. This some- 
what unwieldy auxiliary corpus takes up 140 pages as against a text of 
120 pages. The latter is divided into two main sections, one on the core 
of this volume, the Medici Chapel, and a second on contemporary works. 
The plates in themselves are of the highest quality. But once more they 
are provided merely with numbers which refer to a list of 330 illustra- 
tions which, in turn, usually refers to nothing else. Thus, the reader 
becomes involved in an almost hopeless effort to correlate text, notes, 
catalogue, appendices and illustrations to which he is led by the text but 
from which there is no return except by way of the list amd the index. 
The value of this book is so evident, and for many years to come it 
will prove so generally useful, that it would seem ungrateful to take 
issue with one aspect, were it not for the fact that it touches upon the 
core of the entire undertaking. One might wish throughout for a more 
inspired literary style—inspired, that is, by a strong viswal fascination and 
sensitivity directing the descriptions and interpretations of Michelangelo’s 
works. Still, this criticism would be a minor one if the author’s text had 
fully preserved the obvious virtues of factualness. Instead, some of his 
facts have a strange way of becoming factitious and even fictitious. The 
application of a set of psychological conceptions seem for a while to fit 
the master’s often enigmatic idiosyncrasies until it becomes manifest that 
instead of having been extracted from his works, they have been read 
into them. Thus, the Bargello ‘David-Apollo’ is analyzed exclusively 
as David in the role of a ‘victor who is ill at ease from having been 
victorious, who is haunted by inner torments, trying to ward off with 
his arms the bad dreams’, and even as ‘tossing in his sleep’. This in 
spite of the fact that only one single entry of 1553 calls the figure a 
David whereas it had been identified as an Apollo as early as 1550 (by 
Vasari) ; therefore the entire David theory is an assumption (see p. 182) 
and not a fact (p. 96). Even worse is the slip of imputing this meaning 
to the work with an eye on the ‘hated’ victorious Governor of Florence, 
after stating on the previous page that Michelangelo changed it from a 
David to an Apollo when he presented it to that Governor. The strange 
combination of learned apparatus and dubious psychological ‘insights’ — 
which also mars the author’s ‘Hades’ theory concerning the lower struc- 
ture of the Medici Chapel—is not a unique phenomenon in modern 
art-historical writing, but it seems to this reviewer a singularly unhappy 
alliance since the weakness of its second ingredient makes unnecessarily 
suspect the vast amount of excellent scholarly work which the author 
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has lavished upon the first and which will undoubtedly make this book 
a most valuable asset for anyone concerned with Renaissance studies. 
Michelangelo, III: The Medici Chapel. By Charles de Tolnay. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1948. 280 p., 330 ill. $20.00. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Letter from Italy 


BY D. J. GoRDON 


HE International Congress on Humanist Studies (ed. note: cf. 
6 Pee II, 48) which in 1948 was held in Paris took place in Rome 
and Florence in 1949. The meetings in Florence were devoted to “The 
Formation of the Critical Spirit in Humanism.’ The foreign delegates 
would certainly wish to express their gratitude to those who entertained 
them so courteously. To visit Camaldoli, for instance, in its enchanting 
setting, where we enjoyed the generous hospitality of the Order and 
heard the concluding papers of the conference—one should mention that 
by the Abbé Marcel on ‘Socrates as the patron saint of humanism’ for its 
special appropriateness—in the hall of the Disputationes Camaldolenses 
must have been for most of the delegates an experience to be remem- 
bered. 

The meetings of the conference were held in the rooms of the 
Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul rinascimento in Palazzo Strozzi. This 
institute, whose activities had lapsed but which will be remembered for 
its pre-war activities, has recently been reconstituted by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. Its Director is Professor Mario Salmi, Professor of 
the History of Art in the University of Rome, and chairman of the 
Consigho Superiore delle Belle Arti. Professor Salmi sends this message: 

“This institute, which is the only one in Italy specifically concerned 
with renaissance studies, is now faced with urgent problems; its collec- 
tions must be reassembled, means must be found for extending them, 
ways must be sought to re-establish relationships with foreign scholars 
and organizations so that the institute may become an effective centre 
of study. 

These are the first projects which the Council of the Institute has 
in hand. The review “La Rinascita” which was published under the 
editorship of Giovanni Papini from 1938-1943, is to reappear, either in 
its old shape or in the shape of occasional issues. Publications on the 
Greek humanists and publications on art history are to be started again. 
(Seventeen volumes in all had already appeared under the auspices of 
the Central Committee and the Committee for Lombardy). Confer- 
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ences, both Italian and international, will be held on the Renaissance. 
Preparations are being made for the commemoration of Columbus. At 
the end of May 1950 an international conference is to be held on “TI 
Vasari la Storiografia e la Critica d’Arte nel Cinquecento.” The Com- 
mittee of the institute will be most happy to collaborate with any foreign 
scholars and organizations who are interested.’ 

Also held in Florence were the Medici celebrations. Professor Rag- 
ghianti had prepared an exhibition on the theme ‘Lorenzo il Magnifico 
e le Arti (catalogue published by Studio Italiano di Storia dell’ Arte). 
The exhibition was arranged as a series of rooms devoted to individual 
artists. ‘There were many beautiful objects—this, indeed, could hardly 
be avoided—and many little-known ones. There was perhaps too great 
reliance on conjectural attribution, for example in the room given to 
Antonio Pollaiolo. The most general criticism, however, that was heard 
is that it was difficult to see where in fact Lorenzo himself came in. 
This is signally apparent in the catalogue. The exhibition probably fell 
between two stools. It was neither simply an exhibition of the master- 
pieces of Florentine art in the second half of the fifteenth century, nor 
was it based on a serious historical attempt to reconstruct Lorenzo’s 
relations with the artists of his time. To get close to the Medici them- 
selves one went to the Laurentian Library, where there was an exhibi- 
tion of the library of Lorenzo, that is the collection of the Medici family 
as it was in the time of Lorenzo himself. This superb exhibition it would 
be difficult to overpraise. (Ed. note: cf. F. Gilbert’s comments RN II, 
49.) Arranged and catalogued with scrupulous care, it was itself a his- 
torical document. There were of course the single manuscripts to be 
admired, like Filelfo’s great Homer, but even more fascinating were 
the general bearings of the exhibition. To see, for example, the Lucretius 
written by Niccoli, or the letters of Cicero in the hand of Poggio, or the 
manuscripts which passed from Salutati’s library to Cosimo’s, or the 
Ovid bought by the young Cosimo himself, is to come nearer to an 
appreciation of the closeness and continuity of the humanist tradition in 
fifteenth century Florence. The richness of this visual survey of what 
humanism was for the Medici and their scholars (the inventories and 
records of the Medici libraries are also included) needs no emphasizing. 
But the sensation given of coming close to the personalities of the men 
who made and handled these books is not an illusion and is part too 
of the process of historical study. As is the realization acutely present 
here, as in every field of the arts in Florence in the period, that to pass 
from Cosimo to Lorenzo is to pass into a new age: in this case to pass 
from the grave simplicity of the manuscripts written for Cosimo to the 
splendours of ultramarine and gold of those prepared for Lorenzo (the 
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sumptuousness of the Ficino manuscript done for Lorenzo is unexpected 
and notable). It is good to be able to say that this exhibition will be 
given again in Florence in the summer of 1950. 


A second instalment of Mr. Gordon’s letter, dealing with Palladio and Bellini 


exhibits will follow in the Summer issue. 


Library News 


ACQUISITIONS 


DUKE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The library of the late Guido Mazzoni, 
of the University of Florence, number- 
ing about 23,000 books, is now in 
process of being sorted and arranged. 
It was acquired for the Library by 
Allan H. Gilbert, who describes it in 
Library Notes... for The Friends of 
Duke University Library, No. 23 (Janu- 
ary 1950), pp. 3-7. As an editor of 
Dante, Tasso and Macchiavelli, Guido 
Mazzoni amassed exceedingly rare 
reprints and pertinent philological 
research up to the time of his death in 
1943. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Houghton Library. The printed Report 
of Accessions for the Year 1948-49 
lists Renaissance mss and books on 
pp. 1-12, among them 

Missale Carthusiense late 15th century 
Spanish ms, with brilliant colors 

Pomponius Mela. Cosmographia. Va- 
lencia, 1470. rst ed. 

Cosmographia. Valencia, 1482. 
5th ed. 

Solinus. Polyhistor. Venice, N. Jenson, 
1473. 

Ars numerandt. Cologne, c. 
very large copy. 

Honorius Augustodunensis. Lucidarius 
rGerman, Strasburg, Knoblochtzer, 
c. 1481. 

Orosius. (French; (Paris, for Verard, 
1491; ex coll. Fairfax Murray. 

Seneca. (French; Paris, for Verard, 
1491, ex coll. Fairfax Murray. 


TA SQ 


Tuppo. Aesop. Naples, 1485. ex coll. 
Dyson-Perrins. 
Til Eulenspiegel. 

French ed. 

Rabelais. Les oeuvres. Lyons, 1564. 
With the folding woodcut of the jug 
which has not been traced in this 
edition. 

Michael Servetus. De Trinitatis errori- 
bus. Hagenau, 1531. ex coll. Hoym. 

Martin Luther. 4” den Christlichen 
adel Deutscher nation, 1520. 1st ed. 

Gaspar Heltai. Chronica ax Magyarok- 
nac delgairol. Colosuarot, 1575. ex 
coll. Crawford-Landau. 

Hieronymus Natalis. A dnotationes. An- 
twerp, 1595. ex coll. Colbert-Hoym- 
La Valliére-Beckford. 

Joachim Schiller. De peste Britannica 


commentariolus. Basle, 1531. ex coll. 
Maskell. 


Parisi 532 amnSe 


‘George Gascoigne. A hundredth sundrie 


flowres. (15731 ex coll. Steevens-Hos- 
mer-Griswold-Purdy-W. A. White. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY 


Antonio Pagani. Id Discorso Universale 
della Sacra Legge Canonica. Venice, 
B. Zaltieri, 1570. 

I Dieci Circoli del? Imperio. Venice, 
1558. 

Rechte der Stadt Strassburg. MS c. 1520. 

Galasso Alghisi. Delle fortificationi. 
Venice, 1570. 


PIERPONT MorGAN LIBRARY 


A page from Boethius, De consolatione 
philosophiae, Paris, 1494, with a note 
by Curt F. Buhler, is reproduced on 
page 2 of this issue. 
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FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA 


William M. Elkins Collection 

Christopher Columbus Letter. Trans- 
lated from Spanish into Latin by 
Leandro De Cosco. [Rome, Stephan 
Plannck, 1493.] This letter was 
written by Columbus and addressed 
to Gabriel Sanchez, the Royal Treas- 
urer of Spain, announcing the dis- 
covery of a New World. ex coll. 
Thomas Phillips. 

Christopher Columbus Letter. Trans- 
lated into German from Leandro De 
Cosco’s Latin version, Strassburg, 
Bartholomaeus Kistler, 14.97. ex coll. 
Thomas Phillips (cf. also RN II 53.) 


OTHER NEws 


ALpus ManutTius 

In connection with the sooth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Aldus Manutius, 
Dr. Curt F. Bihler (Morgan Library) 
delivered a Trumbull Lecture at Yale 
University in honor of the great Vene- 
tian printer. The address included a 
résumé of the career of this notable 
humanist publisher and touched upon 
his many contributions to the culture of 
the Renaissance; it also pointed to some 
of the problems still awaiting investiga- 
tion by bibliographers and textual 
critics. It is expected that this address 
will appear in printed form in a future 
issue of Hermathene (Trinity College, 
Dublin). 

ANONYMA AND PSEUDONYMA 

A Bibliographical History of Anonyma 
and Pseudonyma by Archer ‘Taylor 
(University of California, Berkeley) 
and Frederick J. Mosher (Newberry 
Library) is to be printed soon for the 
Newberry Library by the University of 
Chicago Press. Although the active in- 
terest in pseudonyms begins largely 
with the bibliographers of the 17th 
century, the present «study identifies 
Conrad Gesner’s Pandectae of 1548 as 
the first list of identifications of pseu- 
donyms, namely a list of initials of 
authors of hymns in two Protestant 
hymn-books. The monograph also 


offers a discussion of pseudo-epigraphy 
(identification of authors of canonical, 
non-canonical and patristic literature), 
which flourished in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, 


CATALOGUES OF DEALERS 

Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. No. 303, ‘Middle 
Ages, Renaissance & Reformation.’ 
About 2000 items on 72 pages. The 
firm has also issued a leaflet of English 
publications, distributed by it. Among 
them are several Renaissance volumes 
published by Methuen, Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, et cetera. 

P. Berés, 6 West 56th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. No. 56, ‘Music and Musical 
Literature,’ about 500 items, among them 
Juan Bermudo, 1549, Clément Janne- 
quin 1549-1550, H. M. Werrekoren, 
1550. 

L’Art Ancien, Bleicherweg 20, Zurich 
2, Switzerland. No. 37, ‘Manuscripts 
from the Carolingian Period to the 
Sixteenth Century,’ about 130 items on 
96 pages. 16 plates, 69 illustrations, 
index. There are several musical illus- 
trations, some of musical notation, 
others of title-pages depicting musical 
instruments. 

Leamington Book Shop, 1713 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. No. 2, 
‘First Editions, Fore-edge Paintings, 
Incunables, Bibles, Early American Im- 
prints,’ about 190 items (25 of them 
Renaissance) on 32 pages. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York. An 
auction, February 6-7, 1950, of incuna- 
bula, including Epistola ad Rabbi 
contra Judaeorum errores, Rome, 1480; 
Eusebius Caesariensis,  Chronikon, 
Venice, 1483. 

C. L. Robinson, 597 Palisado Avenue, 
Windsor, Conn. No. 28, ‘Literature and 
History of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance,’ about 380 items on 24 pages. 
Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 1oth Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. No. 183, ‘Classical, 
Medieval and Renaissance Literature,’ 
about 3200 items on 110 pages (pp. 
84-102 Renaissance). 
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FoLcEeR LIBRARY NEWSLETTER 


Vol. II, no. 2 (January 4, 1950) 
reports the recent acquisition of the Ms 
of an unfinished book by the late Miss 
Caroline Spurgeon ‘on the influence of 
iconography on Shakespeare. From 
evidence, deduced by Miss Spurgeon, 
the pictures which Shakespeare looked 
at in books and elsewhere influenced 
his own imagery. This ms will be 
available to scholars . . .2 The news- 
letter also announces the acquisition of 
three Latin on Peter 
Ramus by Friedrich Beurhusius, pub- 
lished in London between 1581 and 
1583. 

Morcan Lisrary EXHIBIT 

‘An exhibition illustrating the practice 
of letter-writing through 3500 years’ 
will be open through April 22. It 
includes Petrarch’s autobiographical 
Familiar Letters, Aretino’s epistles with 
their journalistic tinge, Macchiavelli’s 
instructions to the Florentine army 
attacking Pisa, Tasso’s complaint of the 
ingratitude of others, and the letter 
Amerigo Vespucci, at fifteen, wrote to 
his father assuring his parent of his 
devotion to his studies and attention to 
Parental injunctions. 


commentaries 


SURVEY OF RENAISSANCE REPRINTS 
Recently the Committee on Renaissance 


Studies of the American Counsel of 
Learned Societies has been considering 
the question of publication and re-pub- 
lication of Medieval and Renaissance 
documents and books and has been con- 
cerned to discover ‘duplication, disper- 
sion of effort, and lamentable incom- 
pleteness.’ A full report, to be published 
soon in Speculum, describes in detail the 
following eight series which are under- 
taken independently and which overlap 
in part: Thesaurus Mundi, ed. L. Rusca 
and G. Billanovich and Wili; cf. RN 
I, 3, 32. Nuova Collezione di testi 
umanistict inediti o rari, ed. G. Gentile 
and A. Mancini; Olschki, Florence; 7 
volumes published. Edizione Nazionale 
dei Classici del Pensiero Italiano, ed. E. 
Castelli and G. Calo; Valecchi, Flor- 
ence; 9 volumes published, cf. RN II, 
32-33. Mediaeval Classics, ed. R.A.B. 
Mynors and V. H. Galbraith; Oxford 
University Press; one volume published. 
Collection Budé ; Editions Les Belles Let- 
tres, Paris;a new series of Latin texts of 
Middle Ages and Renaissance to be 
added to this famous collection. Edi- 
tiones Heidelbergenses, ed. W. Bulst; 
C. Winter, Heidelberg. Bzbliotheca 
Scriptorum Mediu Recentisque A evorum, 
ed. L. Juhasz; Teubner, Leipzig. Orbis 
Christianus, ed. E. Franceschini; Istituto 
Atlas, Bergamo; one volume published. 


Projects &? News 


HISTORY 


American Society for Reformation Research. Harold J. Grimm 


(Ohio State University) writes: ‘At its last annual meeting, held in 
Boston December 30, 1949, the Society voted to cooperate with the 
German Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte in reviving the Archiv as 
an international journal under the Latin title, Archivum Reformationis 
Historicum. It also appointed Roland M. Bainton (Yale Divinity 
School) and me to represent it on the International Publication Board. 
Gerhard Ritter (University of Freiburg i. Br.) and Heinrich Born- 
kamm (University of Heidelberg) will represent the German Verein. 
It is our hope that Reformation scholars of other countries will even- 
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tually join us in this attempt to coordinate research in the field of the 
Reformation. The Archiv will be published twice a year by Bertelsmann 
in Giitersloh and will contain articles in English and German as well as 
English abstracts of the German articles. The cost will probably be 
$5.00 annually.’ 

Raymond de Roover, Guggenheim Fellow, is in Florence preparing 
an Italian version of his book on “The Medici Bank.’ His wife, Florence 
Edler de Roover, is working on her book on the history of Lucca. (Cf. 
an earlier announcement concerning both scholars RN I, 7) 

R. Doucet. Les Institutions de la France au XVIe Siécle. Paris, 
Picard, 1948. 2 vols. 971 p. Reviewed by Beatrice Reynolds (New 
London, Conn.) in American Historical Review Vol. LV, No. 1 (Octo- 
ber 1949) 114-116. (Also reviewed in the same issue is Gaston Zeller’s 
Les Institutions de la France au XVIe Siécle, Paris, 1948; by Owen 
Ulph, University of Nevada). Miss Reynolds sums up: ‘M. Doucet has 
achieved that unusual combination, a very readable book of reference 

. excellent bibliographies . . . contain references to primary and 
secondary sources in print and even the location of ms material.’ Cf. also 
Times Literary Supplement, March 19, 1949. 

La Rinascita will resume publication this spring after ten years of 
suspension due to the war. Published by the Istituto Nazionale di Studi 
sul Rinascimento, the quarterly will be edited by a committee headed by 
Mario Salmi (University of Rome) and by Eugenio Garin (University 
of Florence), editor. The house of Sansoni, Florence, publisher, will 
issue the magazine. (Cf. also p. 6 of this issue.) * 

Emily L. Shields. Averrois Cordubensis. Compendia. Librorum Aris- 
totelis qui Parva Naturalia vocantur. To be published by the Mediaeval 
Academy of America early in 1950. This will be volume VII of the 
projected Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem, to be issued 
in three series (Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin). The Hebrew version, 
corresponding to Miss Shields’ critical edition of the Latin text, is in 
press and an English translation is in preparation. 


Pi i kA huURE 


Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, Vol. XII, part 1 (1950) 
contains: E. V. Telle, ‘Erasme et les mariages dynastiques;’ V.-L. 
Saulnier, ‘La clericature de Maurice Scéve;’ J. Bohatec, ‘Die Religion 
von Antonius Goveanus;? M. Connat and G. Couton, ‘Rabelais, curé 
de Meudon;’ Pierre Mesnard, ‘Jean Bodin 4 Toulouse;’ Henri Long- 
non, ‘Les déboires de Ronsard 4 la Cour;’ M. Connat, ‘Ronsard, prieur 
de St.-Jean-de-Céle.’ 

Douglas Bush (Harvard). Science and English Poetry. An Historical 


a 


Sketch, 1590-1950. To be published by the Oxford University Press, 
April 1950. ‘The first two of the six lectures deal with “The Eliza- 
bethans—The Medieval Heritage” and “The New Science and the 
Seventeenth Century Poets.” After a general introduction, the first 
chapter surveys briefly the “scientific” notions of the world and man 
inherited by Shakespeare and others; the religious and philosophic ortho- 
doxy with which those notions were bound up; the Renaissance develop- 
ment of skepticism and naturalism which was beginning to challenge that 
orthodoxy; and the reactions of two or three Elizabethan poets to these 
early questionings, just on the eve of the new science (especially Davies, 
Shakespeare, Spenser). The second chapter sketches the rise of the new 
science and the reactions of such men as Chapman, Greville, Donne, on 
up through Milton, Dryden, and Rochester, and the disintegration of 
the traditional orthodoxies (in some minds) under the pressure of Car- 
tesian and Hobbesian materialism. The second lecture was given at the 
New England Renaissance Conference at Connecticut College.’ (Cf. 
RN: Iy392) 

Allan G. Chester (University of Pennsylvania). A critical biography 
of Hugh Latimer, the great preacher and martyr of the 16th century. 

William G. Crane (City College, N. Y., now on leave in England) 
is working ‘on the influence of the logic and rhetoric taught in the 
schools of the 16th century on the literature of the period. On March 
21 I am going to give a talk on this subject before the Elizabethan 
Society of London.’ 

Werner P. Friederich (University of No. Carolina). Dante’s Fame 
Abroad, 1350-1850. To be published in 1950 in the University of 
North Carolina Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures. 

Richard Foster Jones. A volume of studies, honoring Mr. Jones, is 
to be published by the Stanford University Press. Subscriptions sent to 
the press before December 15, 1950, may be had for $5.00; after that 
date checks should be sent for $7.00. Although the contents will be 
largely devoted to the 17th and 18th centuries, the volume will also 
contain an essay by Virgil K. Whitaker (Stanford) on ‘Francis Bacon’s 
Intellectual Milieu,’ and one by Helen C. White (University of Wis- 
consin) on ‘Donne and the Psychology of Spiritual Effort.’ (Con- 
tributed by Francis R. Johnson) 

John C. Lapp (Oberlin). The Universe of Pontus de Tyard. A 
critical edition, with introductions and notes, of Tyard’s L’ Univers, to 
be published this spring by the Cornell University Press. 

Raymond Lebégue (Université de Paris) brings up to date and sup- 
plements his last report (RN II, 56-57). The two editions of Ronsard 
and Garnier (p. 57) have since appeared in print, and V. L. Saulnier’s 
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work on Scéve (p. 57) has been published in two volumes by Klinck- 
sieck. An edition of the Franciade by A. Laumonier will be ready for 
print soon. Rabelais’ house, near Chinon, is being restored and a museum 
is to be installed there; M. et Mme. Hale plan to found ‘Les Amis de 
Rabelais.’ Recent Rabelais literature includes articles by V. L. Saulnier 
(Lettres @humanité, VIII) and R. Lebégue (L?Information littéraire, 
I; and Journal of the Warburg Institute, XII). Other recent studies 
are: Francois Ruchon et Alan Boase, La vie et Poeuvre de Jean de 
Sponde, P. Cailler, Geneva; L. Wencelius, ‘B. des Perriers, moraliste 
ou libertin?’ (Bulletin de Passociation Guillaume Budé, no. 8); R. 
Lebégue, “Le vocabulaire de R. Garnier’ (Le francais moderne, XVII). 

The Luttrell Society will bring out this March Abraham Fraunce’s 
The Arcadian Rhetorike (1588) (cf. RN I, 44). William G. Crane 
writes: ‘It is excellently edited by Mary Ethel Seaton, Senior Research 
Fellow of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. Only two copies of the Rhetorike 
are known. One is at Cambridge. The Bodleian copy lacks signature 
“B.” The only way for individuals and libraries to obtain the publica- 
tions of the Luttrell Society is through subscription. Subscribers should 
send their remittances to Basil Blackwell. They should indicate that 
they wish their subscriptions to begin with The Arcadian Rhetorike. 
I fear that many people who are interested in this volume will miss the 
opportunity of obtaining it.’ 

William Peery (University of Texas). The Plays of Nathan Field. 
University of Texas Press, 1950. Contains 4 Woman is a Weather- 
cocke (1609) and Amends for Ladies (1611). “Indebted to the edi- 
torial theory and practice of R. B. McKerrow and W. W. Greg, this 
edition presents the first scholarly text of Field’s plays.’ 

The Shakespeare Association of America, at a special meeting in New 
York last October 17th, adopted a program for simplifying its organiza- 
tion and chose new officers. The by-laws are set forth in The Shake- 
speare Association Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, which under the terms 
of the reorganization is to be continued as The Shakespeare Quarterly 
($3 per year), beginning with the January 1950 issue as Volume I, 
No. 1. The following remarks will amplify and revise the announce- 
ment made RN II, 79. The new editorial board are: Robert M. 
Smith, Mrs. Donald F. Hyde, James G. McManaway, Giles E. 
Dawson, and Virgil Heltzel. Robert F. Herrick was appointed managing 
editor and Sidney Thomas bibliographical editor. Mr. McManaway will 
be chairman of the advisory board. As for the association itself, Arthur 
A. Houghton, Jr. is the new president, succeeding A. S. W. Rosenbach 
who retires after fifteen years; the vice-president, is Donald F. Hyde 
and the secretary-treasurer John F. Fleming. Besides the foregoing 
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officers, the new board of directors consists of Frederick B. Adams, Jr 
and Robert M. Smith. The secretary-treasurer, Mr. Fleming, may be 
addressed at 322 E. 57th Street, New York. 

Franco Simone (University of Genoa) has continued, in 1949, his 
research on the French Renaissance. (1) As preliminary results of his 
comprehensive study of the Mediaeval Tradition and French. Human- 
ism, announced earlier (RN I, 32) he has published the following 
chapters: ‘Nuovi rapporti tra il Riformismo e ’Umanesimo in Francia 
all’inizio del Cinquecento,’ Belfagor, 1949, p. 149-167 and ‘La 
“Reductio Artium ad Sacram Scripturam” quale espressione dell’Uma- 
nesimo medievale fino al secolo XII,’ Convivium, 1949, p. 887-927. 
(2) Two further studies on French humanism are to appear in 1950: 
‘Per una nuova valutazione storica dei rapporti tra  Umanesimo italiano 
e quello francese,’ Etudes Italiennes, new series, coming issue, and ‘Note 
sulla fortuna del Petrarca in Francia nella prima meta del Cinquecento,’ 
Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana, fasc. 2. (3) Off the press is 
La coscienza della rinascita negli Umanisti francesi, Rome, Casa Editrice 
Storia e Letteratura, 1949, in which the researches on this subject, pub- 
lished earlier, have been reconsidered and brought up to date. (4) 
Another avenue of research has been concerned with the poetry of the 
French Renaissance. The critical conclusions arrived at earlier (a study, 
Lavuiamento poetico di Pierre de Ronsard, Florence, 1942; and an 
edition of Ronsard’s Les Amours, Milan, 1947) have been broadened 
to prepare a collection of critical essays on the main figures of the period. 
‘Two essays have appeared: ‘La scuola det Rhétoriqueurs, Belfagor, V, 
P- 529-552; and ‘I poeti della Pléiade ed i loro predecessori,’ Giornale 
Italiano di Filologia, II, p. 228-237. During 1950 other essays are 
scheduled to be written, one of them (La Personalita di P. de Ronsard) 
ready for publication now. The author comments, “Thus, pursuing two 
different approaches, one historical and one critical, a contribution is 
attempted towards a more secure grasp of the thought and art of the 
French Renaissance.’ 

Rosemond Tuve (Connecticut College) has been awarded the Rose 
Mary Crawshay prize of the British Academy (as of June, 1949) for 
her book on Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (University of 
Chicago Press, 1947). The prize of £100 is awarded annually for a 
work by a woman on a literary subject, with a preference for work 
on the poetry of Keats, Shelley, or Byron, but not limited to them. 


MUSIC 


Willi Apel (Boston, Mass.). On May 4, 1950, at the New England 
Renaissance Conference, Mr. Apel will present a paper (to be illustrated 
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with slides), “The Musical Notation of the Sixteenth Century,’ which 
he summarizes as follows: 

‘From the point of view of notation, the musical sources of the six- 
teenth century fall into two main categories, ensemble music and solo 
music. The former comprises the large repertory of choral music— 
masses, motets, chansons-—as well as instrumental ensemble music, such 
as the three-voice ricercars of Adrian Willaert. The solo music includes 
the so-called tablatures for keyboard and for the lute. 

In the sources of ensemble music the notational principles established 
in the mid-fifteenth century (White Mensural Notation) are continued 
without essential changes, though with an increasing tendency to discard 
the more complex features of this system. An innovation of the greatest 
practical importance is the appearance, shortly after 1500, of printed 
music books, issued by Ottaviano dei Petrucci in Venice, Peter Schoeffer 
in Mainz, and Pierre Attaignant in Paris. The earliest of these publica- 
tions are true master-works of the printer’s art, while later specimens 
are considerably more “commercialized.” 

The sixteenth-century repertory of solo music represents various nota- 
tional systems, such as keyboard scores, German and Spanish keyboard 
tablatures, or lute tablatures of various kinds (Italian, French, Spanish, 
and German). With the exception of the German keyboard tablatures, 
these are all newcomers of the sixteenth century. They constitute the 
major contribution of this period in the field of musical notation.’ 


Catherine V. Brooks (Graduate Music Collection, New York Uni- 
versity). A study and critical edition of the works of Antoine Busnois. 

Alfred Einstein (Smith College). A festival in honor of Mr. Einstein 
will be held at Smith College on April 14, 15 and 16. The program for 
the 15th will include a symposium honoring Mr. Einstein’s definitive 
work on the Italian Madrigal; speakers will be Roy D. Welch (Prince- 
ton), Paul H. Lang (Columbia), and Mr. Einstein. The audience will 
hear the singing of Italian madrigals from the Einstein Collection of the 
Smith College Music Library. Also part of the general program will be 
the performance of a scene from La Liberazione di Ruggiero (1625) 
by Francesca Caccini. 

W. Thomas Marrocco (UCLA), Fulbright Fellow. A study, “The 
life and works of Jacopo da Bologna.’ Mr. Marrocco left for Italy in 
December to occupy a research lectureship at the University of Florence. 
He also expects to gather biographical data on his subject in Bologna, 
Verona, Milan and Rome. 

Musica Disciplina (Cf. RN II, 35). Vol. III, fasc. 1 (1949) con- 
tains: Hans J. Moser, ‘Lutheran composers in the Hapsburg empire 
1525-1732;’ Francois Lesure, ‘Pierre Attaingnant, notes et documents.’ 
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Vol. III, fasc. 2-3-4 will contain: Jacques Handschin, “The Sumer 
Canon and its Background, I;’ Willi Apel, “The Early Development of 
the Organ Ricercar;? D. P. Walker & Francois Lesure, “Claude Le 
Jeune and Musique Mesurée;’ Otto Heinrich Mies, ‘Elizabethan Music 
Prints in an East Prussian Castle.’ Vol. IV, fasc. 1 is scheduled for early 
publication this year and will contain Otto Gombosi’s “Gothic Form— 
a Marginal Note,’ dealing with Dufay, Josquin and other Renaissance 
composers. 

Revue Belge de Musicologie (Cf. RN II, 35). Vol. III. fasc. 2 
(April-June, 1949) contains A. Van der Linden, ‘Les ‘“Minervalia” 
de Jean Guyot (1554).’ Vol. III, fasc. 3 (July-Sept., 1949) has just ~ 
been received and contains R. Lenaerts, ‘Nederlandse polyphonische | 
liederen in de Bibliotheek van El Escorial’ and two reviews by Charles 
van den Borren: W. H. Rubsamen, Literary Sources of Secular Music 
in Italy (ca. 1500), Berkeley, 1943; J. A. Stellfeld, Bibliographie des 


editions musicales plantimennes, Brussels, 1949. 


VISUAL ARTS 


Jean Alazard (Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the University of _ 
Algiers and Director of the Algiers Musée des Beaux-Arts) is preparing — 
a three-volume work on the history of Italian art, to be published by 
Laurens, Paris. The first volume, L’art italien des origin a la fin du 
quatorzieme siécle, has just been received in this country. Volume II, 
Quattrocento, is announced as ‘sous presse.” A review is scheduled to 
appear later in this newsletter. 

Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery. Marvin C. Ross (Curator of 
Mediaeval and Subsequent Decorative Arts) writes: “The Baroness von 
Erdberg and IJ are preparing a catalogue of the Walters’ collection of 
Majolica. The collection is not large, but it contains a number of fine 
pieces, some known to writers on the subject when in former collections 
and others completely unpublished. This will be the first up-to-date 
catalogue of Italian Majolica issued by any American museum.’ Mr. 
Ross’ collaborator (formerly Joan Prentice) made a catalogue of the 
Cluny Majolica. 

British Miniature Painters. This important school has recently been 
the subject of two publications: John Pope-Hennessy’s Lecture on 
Nicholas Hilliard, Home and Van Thal; and C. Winter’s British School 
of Miniature Portrait Painters, Oxford University Press. Hamlet’s bitter 
words about his uncle’s flatterers who ‘give twenty, forty, fifty, a hun- 
dred ducats a-piece for his picture in little? remind us of the role that 
portrait miniatures played in Elizabethan England. And, recently, it has 
been discovered that when Hilliard renewed his lease he was required 
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to furnish his landlords with ‘a faire picture in greate’ of Queen Eliza- 
beth, proving that he also painted life-size portraits. Cf. Times Literary 
Supplement, April 23 and November 18, 1949. 

Wilhelm Franger, Hieronymus Bosch, Das Tausendjihrige Reich, 
Grundztige einer Auslegung. Coburg, Winkler Verlag, 1947. Reviewed 
by Grete Ringer, Burlington Magazine, Vol. XCII, No. 562 (January 
1950) 28-29. This review seems particularly valuable since it makes 
reference to three other books on Bosch, one by Ludwig Baldass 
(Vienna, 1943), one by Jan Mosmans (s’Hertogenbosch, 1947), and 
one by Dirk Bax (s’Gravenhage, 1949). Franger’s work would appear 
to be one of the more important German books on Renaissance art since 
World War II. The author accounts for the eccentricities of Bosch that 
have so baffled earlier art historians by the hypothesis that Bosch belonged 
to and worked for a heretical sect whose secret code supplied the key to 
the famous painting, “The Garden of Earthly Delights.’ For this novel 
and startling hypothesis Mr. Franger adduces much and convincing 
evidence. This, then, would be another instance where heretical views 
were concealed from the orthodox church by means of art. 

Kunstchronik (Cf. RN II, 76). The issue of December, 1949 (Vol. 
II, page 272 f.) describes restorations of altar paintings by Hans 
Baldung-Grien and Hans Holbein, the younger. Both altars belong to 
the Cathedral of Freiburg i. Br. and the restoration was performed by 
a Freiburg workshop which has made similar restorations for other parts 
of Germany. Four plates, showing details from Baldung-Grien and 
Holbein, accompany the description. ‘The issue of January, 1950, lists 
recent Renaissance acquisitions in Vienna and Munich. In Vienna the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum acquired the famous studio painting by 
Vermeer (ex coll. Czernin) and the Osterreichische Galerie a Pieta, 
about 1425, ascribed to the master of Grosslobmingen. In Munich the 
Bayrisches Nationalmuseum acquired a small bronze statue of Actaeon 
(Niirnberg, about 1560) a rather charming and typically South German 
variation of the ancient myth, to judge from the accompanying plate. 

New York, Frick Art Gallery. The first three of the proposed ten 
folio volumes cataloguing the collection have appeared. They are devoted 
to the Frick paintings (later volumes will deal with drawings, etchings, 
sculptures, objets d’art, et cetera). Of these three volumes one serves as 
a critical and historical catalogue while the remaining two contain 155 
full-page collotype reproductions. This is, indeed, a lavish catalogue, 
with typographical design by Bruce Rogers, collotype plates by Arthur 
Jaffé, and an Introduction by Osbert Sitwell. The following sixteen 
paintings, done between 1400 and 1600, are reproduced: Gentile Bellini, 
‘Doge Andrea Vendramin;’ Giovanni Bellini, ‘St. Francis of Assisi ;” 
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Bronzino, ‘Portrait of a Young Man;’ Fra Filippo Lippi, “Annuncia- 
tion;’ Titian, ‘Pietro Aretino’ and ‘Man with a red cap;’ Veronese, 
‘Wisdom and Strength’ and ‘Virtue and Vice;’ Gerard David, “Deposi- 
tion; El Greco, ‘Christ driving the money changers from the temple,’ 
‘Vincentio Anastagi,’ and ‘Portrait of a cardinal;’ Holbein the Younger, 
‘Sir Thomas Cromwell’ and ‘Sir Thomas More;’ Painter of Provence, 
‘Pieta with donor;’ School of Southern France, ‘Madonna and Child.’ 

Erwin Panofsky (Institute for Advanced Study) writes that he is at 
present ‘working on a book entitled “Origins and Character of Early 
Flemish Painting” which is developing out of the Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures delivered at Harvard University in 1947-48. Some overgrown 
footnotes concerning certain individual problems connected with Jan 
van Eyck and Roger van der Weyden will be published in the form of 
little essays. One of these, entitled “Who was Jan van Eyck’s Tim- 
otheos,” has just appeared in the 12th volume of the Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1949, p. 80 ff.” It is expected 
that Mr. Panofsky’s book will be ready for the printer this summer. 

Elizabeth Wilder Weismann (Ohio State University) reports a book 
in publication at the Harvard University Press: Mexico in Sculpture: 
1521-1821. “The book, a result of several years of travel and research 
in Mexico, will deal with the character of sculpture in Viceregal Mexico. 
It is primarily a picture-book, in which the most characteristic types of 
Mexican sculpture are illustrated by one hundred full-page plates, and 
their significance discussed in accompanying texts. Starting off with the 
impact of the Plateresque and High Renaissance styles on the native 
Indian styles, the sequence of illustrations traces the growth of new 
modes in the environment of this cultural clash, and the gradual 
development of Mexican forms from the old. The story illustrates, 
through the mutations in imported Renaissance and Baroque forms, the 
character of acculturation and the cohesion of art with the social process. 
In this way it constitutes another segment of the American story, with 
its roots in European Renaissance culture, but turning this heritage to 
new expression whose meaning must be sought in the American scene.’ 
A preliminary article, ‘Some Stone Sculpture of Colonial Mexico,’ is 
scheduled to appear in the Magazine of Art for March, 1950. 

Hal Wilmeth (University of Nebraska), Fulbright Fellow. A study 
of Renaissance Paintings at the Uffizi in Florence. Mr. Wilmeth will 
also consult with Mario Salmi, art historian of the University of Rome. 
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(onferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

December 17-18, 1949. Committee on Renaissance Studies 
January 22, 1950. Connecticut College Renaissance Group 
March 11, 1950. New York Renaissance Club 

April 15, 1950. Southeastern Renaissance Meeting 

April 29, 1950. Byrn Mawr Renaissance Conference 

April 30, 1950. Midwest Renaissance Conference 

May 5-6, 1950. New England Conference on Renaissance Studies 


CoMMITTEE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES OF THE AMERICAN CouUNCIL 
oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


New York, N. Y., December 17-18, 1949. Donald Goodchild of the 
Council met with the Committee. William A. Jackson (Harvard Lib- 
rary) resigned from the Committee to the great regret of everyone con- 
cerned and was succeeded by Louis B. Wright (Folger Library). Alfred 
Einstein (Music, Smith College) was added to the Committee. A 
Survey of Renaissance Reprints, made by the Committee, is described in 
the section on Libraries of this issue. 


ConnEcTIcuT CoLLEGE RENAISSANCE GROUP 

Connecticut College, January 22, 1950. P. O. Kristeller (Columbia), 
“The Lay Religious Guilds of Italy’ (their types of activity, meetings, 
feasts, and letters of edification as a possible pattern for the Platonic 
Academy and Ficino’s letters), Josephine W. Bennett (Hunter), 
“Causes of the Renaissance’ (cf. RN I, 5-6). 


New York RENAIssANCE CLUB 

Metropolitan Museum, March 11, 1950. Julius Held (Barnard), “The 
Illustration of Proverbs in the Renaissance.’ A program on ‘Spanish’ 
Renaissance Printers and Printers’ Marks’ is planned for the spring. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Albert H. Buford, 390 First Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEETING 
Duke University, April 15, 1950. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Allan H. Gilbert of the Department of English. 


Byrn Mawr ConFERENCE 

Bryn Mawr College, April 29, 1950. “The Effects of the Counter 
Reformation.’ First session: Father Bartholomew Fair (St. Charles 
Seminary), chairman; Richard Bernheimer (Bryn Mawr), ‘Art and 
the Counter Reformation.’ Second session: Felix Gilbert (Byrn Mawr), 
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chairman; ‘Concepts of the Counter Reformation,’ discussion led by 
Haight (Lehigh), Ladner (Institute for Advanced Study), Vittorini 
(Pennsylvania), von Laue (Swarthmore); the interpretations of such 
scholars as Ranke, Acton, Croce, and Jedin and a discussion whether 
these views may be applied to modern studies in 16th century life and 
thought. Third session: James Sorber (Swarthmore), chairman; ‘Spain’s 
Influence after Trent;’ Otis H. Green (Pennsylvania), ‘Literary Influ- 
ence in France and Italy,’ A. G. Reichenberger (Pennslyvania), “Lit- 
erary Influence in Empire and Netherlands,’ José M. Ferrater Mora 
(Bryn Mawr), ‘Philosophical Influence, Suarez and Modern Philos- 


ophy.’ Inquiries should be addressed to Miss Caroline Robbins of the ~ 


Department of History. 


Mipwest RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 
Newberry Library, Chicago, April 30, 1950. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Mark Eccles, Department of English, University of 


Wisconsin. 


New ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 
Mount Holyoke and Amherst Colleges, May 5-6, 1950. The following 


tentative program has been announced. First session: Charlotte 
D’Evelyn (Mount Holyoke), chairman; Cornelia C. Coulter (Mount 
Holyoke), “The Latin Classics in Boccaccio’s Early Works,’ Isidore 
Silver (University of Connecticut), ‘Ronsard on his Education as a 
Hellenist,’ Emma Denkinger (Wellesley), ‘Some Casual Evidences of 
Classical Influence on Certain English Writers of the Renaissance.’ 
Second session: E. Dwight Salmon, chairman; Charles H. Morgan II | 
(Amherst), ‘Classical Influences on Renaissance Art,’ Willi Apel (Bos- 
ton, Mass.), ‘Musical Notation in the Sixteenth Century,’ also a recital 
by the Madrigal Singers of Amherst College. Third session: Frederick 
H. Cramer (Mount Holyoke), chairman; Felix Gilbert (Bryn Mawr), 
“The Influence of the Classical Theory of Mixed Government on 
Renaissance Political Thought,’ Leicester Bradner (Brown), ‘Political 
Thought in More’s Epigrams,’ Roland H. Bainton (Yale), ‘Classical 
and Christian Sources of Erasmus’ Querela Pacis.’ Inquiries should be 
addressed to Miss Cornelia C. Coulter, Department of Classics, Mount 
Holyoke College. 


An abstract of Willi Apel’s paper on musical notation appears in the 
section on Music of this issue. 
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